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lieved Christ to be the alone Saviour? How 
many were those who felt the power and efficacy 
of the true and Christian faith? But now 
Christ’s death is believed to be a sufficient sac- 
rifice for them that are sanctified. The most 
sacred Bible is freely permitted to be read of 
every man in the English tongue. Many savor 
Christ aright, and daily the number increaseth, 
thanks be to God! Christ is believed to be the 
alone Saviour, Christ is believed to be our suffi- 
cient Mediator and Advocate. The true Chris- 
tian faith, which worketh by love, and is 
plenteous in good works, is now received to 
justify.” 

To enable us, in some measure, to enter into 
these feelings of gratitude and joy, let us try 
to picture to ourselves the state of religion 
which existed in this country before the Scrip- 
tures were known. For however congenial to 
the tastes of the unrenewed mind may bea 
system which practically delegates to another, 
the duty of caring for man’s eternal interests, 
and which flatters whilst it deceives the soul 
into a deadly security, by substituting imposing 
ceremonies and a round of outward obser- 
vances, for the renovating work of the Holy 
Spirit in the heart ;—yet to a soul awakened to 
a sense of its guilt and danger, and brought 
earnestly to ask the all-important question 
“what must I do to be saved?” how little has 
it to offer! In the absence of the Sacred 
Volume, the poor man, brought into such a con- 
dition of mind, would go for direction to his 
priest, and would have prescribed for him fast- 
ings, watchings, pilgrimages, and other pen- 
ances, with the purchase of masses and pardons ; 
with the prospect before him, if these thing: 
were diligently persevered in till the end of life, 
of passing at death into the torments of purga- 
tory for an uncertain period, to be shortened it 
may be, by means of masses said or sung for 
the repose of the departed soul ;—provided al- 
ways the means were found of paying for such 
an alleviation. What a gloomy prospect must 
such a religion have held out to a soul brought 
into distress on account of sin! No escape from 
these conditions, excepting in the case of a 
favored few, including the Virgin Mary and 
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(Continued from page 755.) 


The history of the English Reformation is 
so interwoven with that of the English Bible, 
that we cannot do better than turn our atten- 
tion to the memorable time when permission 
freely to read the Scriptures was first given to 
the people. The descriptions left us by his- 
torians of the time, of the manner in which the 
boon was received, and of the scenes which 
were then witnessed throughout England, are 
deeply interesting. ‘It was wonderful,” says 
one of them, “ to see with what joy this book 
of God was received, not only among the 
learneder sort, but generally all England over, 
among all the vulgar and common people; and 
with what greediness God’s Word was read, 
and what resort to places where the reading of 
it was! Everybody that could, bought the 
book, or busily read it, or got others to read it 
to them, if they could not themselves. Divers 
more elderly people learned to read on purpose, 
and even little boys flocked, among the rest, to 
hear portions of the Holy Scriptures read.” 
“ | think,” says Thomas Becon, writing three 
or four years later, “ I think there is no realm 
throughout Christendom that hath so many 
urgent and necessary causes to give thanks to 
(tod, as we Englishmen have at this present. 
What ignorance and blindness was in this 
realm concerning the true and Christian knowl- 
edge! How many were there who savored 
Christ aright? How many were those who be- 
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the Saints, whose pity and intercession were 
therefore constantly invoked. Now, imagine 
the wondering delight with which such an anx- 
ious and burdened soul would listen for the first 
time to the glad tidings of a free salvation 
through the blood of the Lamb! the gracious 
announcement on the sacred page being brought 
home to the heart by the quickening power of 
the Holy Spirit. To such an one the Gospel 
would be felt to be in very deed, what the angel 
from heaven declared it to be, when he said 
unto the shepherds at Bethlehem, “ Fear not! 
for behold I bring you good tidings of great 
joy!” Yes, “ good tidings of great joy.” 

Long my imprison’d spirit lay 

Fast bound in sin and nature’s night; 
Thine eye beamed forth a quickening ray : 
I woke! the dungeon flamed with light. 
My chains fell off, my heart was free, 
I rose, went forth, and followed Thee. 


Such were the effects produced, when the Bible 
was first allowed to be openly read in England. 
But we cannot doubt that, even during the pre- 
ceding years, when the Sacred Volume could 
be read only in secret places and by stealth, the 
same blessed results often followed, and that in 
a multitude of cases which eternity alone can 
reveal, its divine teachings were even then 
made life and health to the sin-sick soul. This 
will explain the firm grasp with which the pre- 
cious treasure was often held, at the risk of 
liberty and even life itself. One of the most 
interesting cases of the kind, as well as the 
earliest on record, is that of Thomas Bilney, a 
student in the University of Cambridge, who 
though still a young man, was become LL.D., 
having made great proficiency in the study of 
the Civil and Canon law, to which he intended 
to devote his life. But falling into great dis- 
tress of mind, he applied to the priests, who ap- 
pointed for him fastings and watchings, with 
the purchase of masses and pardons ; but after 
having spent almost his all on these physicians 
of no value, it had fared with him as with one 
of old, whose situation he compared with his 
own, for he was nothing better, but rather grew 
worse. At this period he met with a copy of 
Erasmus’s Greek Testament, (containing the 
Latin and Greek in parallel columns) which had 
just been published, and the result will be best 
described in his own simple words. The case 
is the more interesting from its being one in 
which no human agent was employed to relieve 
him, but in which peace to his troubled con- 
science came with the reading, for the first 
time, of a single verse in the New Testament. 
“ But at the last” says he, “I heard speak of 
Jesus, even then when the New Testament was 
first set forth by Erasmus. Which, when I 
understood to be eloquently done by him, being 
allured rather for the Latin than for the Word 
of God,—for at that time I knew not what it 
meant,—I bought it even by the providence of 
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God, as I do now well understand and perceive 
And at the first reading, as I well remember, I 
chanced upon this sentence of St. Paul (0, 
most sweet and comfortable sentence to my 
soul !) in his first epistle to Timothy and first 
chapter, ‘ This is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners, of whom I am chief.’ 
This one sentence, through God’s instruction 
and inward teaching, which I did not then per- 
ceive, did so exhilarate my heart, being before 
wounded with the guilt of my sins, and being 
almost in despair, that immediately I felt a 
marvellous comfort and quietness, insomuch 
that my bruised bones leapt for joy. 

“ After this the scripture began to be more 
pleasant to me than the honey or the honey-comb. 
Wherein I learned that all my pilgrimages, 
all my fasting and watching, all the redemption 
of masses and pardons, being done without truth 
in Christ, who alone saveth his people from 
their sins; these I say I learned to be nothing 
else but like to the vesture made of fig leaves, 
wherewith Adam and Eve went about in vain 
to cover themselves; and could never obtain 
quietness and rest, till they believed on the 
promise of God, that ‘ Christ, the seed of the 
woman, should bruise the serpent’s head.’ 
Neither could I be relieved of the sharp stings 
and biting of my sins, before I was taught of 
God that lesson which Christ speaketh of in 
the third chapter of John, ‘And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of man be lifted up, that whoso- 
ever believeth on him should not perish but 
have everlasting life.’ 

“As soon as I began to taste and savor of 
this heavenly lesson, which no man can teach, 
but only God, which revealed the same unto 
Peter, I desired the Lord to increase my faith ; 
and at last I desired nothing more than that I, 
being so comforted by him, might be strength- 
ened by his Holy Spirit and grace from above, 
that I might teach the wicked his ways, which 
are mercy and truth, and that the wicked might 
be converted unto him by me, who sometime 
was also wicked.” 

This account of the conversion of Thomas 
Bilney closely resembles that given, more than 
three centuries afterwards, by Robt. McCheyne, 
of his own conversion, in the beautiful hymn 
entitled “Jehovah Tsidkenu,” (the Hebrew for 
the “ Lord our Righteousness,” one of the 
prophetic names of our Saviour, ) 

When free grace awoke me, by light from on high, 
Then legal fears shook me, I trembled to die: 


No refuge, no safety in self could I see— 
Jehovah Tsidkenu my Saviour must be. 


My terrors all vanished before the sweet name, 
My guilty fears banished, with boldness I came 
To drink at the Fountain, lifegiviog and free— 
Jehovah Tsidkenu is all things to me. 


It is worthy of remark that Bilney’s conver 
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sion through reading the Greek Testament, was 
about the year 1517, the same year in which 
Luther first quarrelled with the Pope, by de- 
nouncing the sale of indulgences, and posting 
up his ninety-five celebrated Theses on the 
church door at Wittenberg. Up to this time 
it is probable that Luther’s name was little 
known beyond the monks of his own order. 
At all events there is no reason to suppose that 
it had reached the ear of Bilney, when, with 
whatever difference of administration, and by 
means of whatever diversity of gifts, the same 
Divine Spirit was working in both of them 
blessed effects. 

Bilney’s earnest desire that others might be 
brought, through him, to a saving knowledge 
of the truth, seems to have been remarkably 
granted. His preaching was followed by great 
and powerful effects: for among many others, 
John Lambert, and Hugh Latimer owed their 
conversion to him. With regard to these two 
eminent confessors and faithful martyrs, a few 
words must suffice. John Lambert was burnt 
at Smithfield by order of Henry VIII., in 
November, 1538. Concerning his death, Fox, 
the martyrologist, says, “The manner of his 
death was dreadful, for after his legs were nearly 
consumed, and his wretched tormentors had 
withdrawn the fire from him, then two, who 
stood on each side, with their halberds pitched 
him from side to side as far as the chain would 
reach, whilst he, lifting up such hands as he 
had, cried unto the people in these words, 
‘None but Christ! None but Christ !’?” Hugh 
Latimer, the other eminent convert of Bilney’s 
already referred to, suffered, as is well known, 
under Mary, in 1555. After saying to his fel- 
low martyr, Ridley, while the faggots were 
being lighted, “ Be of good comfort, Master 
Ridley, we shall this day, by God’s grace, light 
such a candle in England, as I trust shall never 
be put out.” Ridley exclaimed with a loud 
voice, as he saw the faggots flaming up towards 
him, Into thy hands, O Lord, I commit my 
spirit,’ whilst Latimer, on the other side, with 
equal fervency prayed, “ O Father of heaven, 
receive my soul.” 

(To be continued.) 





Life bears us on like the stream of a mighty 
river. Our boat at first glides down the nar- 
row channel—through the playful murmurings 
of the little brook and the weading of its grassy 
borders. The trees shed their blossoms over 
our young heads, the flowers seem to offer 
them:elves to the young hands; we are happy 
in hope, and we grasp eagerly at the beauty 
around us—but the stream hurries on, and still 
our hands are empty. Our course in youth and 
manhood is along a wider and deeper flood, 
amid objects more striking and magnificent. 
We are animated at the moving pictures and 


enjoyments and industry around us; we are ex- 





cited at some short-lived disappointment. The 
stream bears us on, and our joys and griefs are 
alike left behind us. We may be shipwrecked, 
but we cannot be delayed; whether rough or 
smooth, the river hastens to its home, till the 
roar of the ocean is in our ears, and the tossing 
of the waves is beneath our feet, and the floods 
are lifted up around us, and we take our leave 
of earth and its inhabitants, until of our future 
voyage there is no witness save the Infinite and 
Eternal.— Heber. 





T. STORY ON wAR.—1704. 


That evening we went to Sippycan (other- 
wise called Rochester) and lodged with our 
friend Aaron Barlow, and next day had a meet- 
ing there. It was small and hard, but ended well, 
and after the meeting we went to Sandwich, 
[ Mass.] and lodged with our friend Daniel Allen. 
That night, though late, came to us one Captain 
William Bassett, a man of good temper and 
understanding as a man, the greatest disputant 
in those parts for the Presbyterians, against all 
others, and (in the state he was in) even against 
the Truth itself, according to the present dis- 
pensation of it to his people, having often dis- 
puted with Friends concerning war and fight- 
ing; who being come, at that time, to see a 
copy of the judgment against the young men 
before mentioned, (for not training nor going to 
war against the French and Indians), I took 
occasion to say that Christians ought not to 
fight, or learn war. And that whereas God 
hath said by his prophets, “It shall come to 
pass in the last days, that the mountain of the 
Lord’s house shall be established in the top of 
the mountains, and shall be exalted above the 
hills; and all nations shall flow unto it. And 
many people shall go and say, Come ye, and 
let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to 
the house of the God of Jacob, and he will 
teach us of his ways, and we will walk in his 
paths: For, out of Zion shall go forth the law, 
and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And 
he shall judge among the nations, and shall re- 
buke many people: And they shall beat their 
swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks ; Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation; neither shall they learn war 
any more. O house of Jacob, come ye, and 
let us walk in the light of the Lord.” Now all 
this the law of the government of Boston con- 
tradicts, where it saith in express words, “ All 
above sixteen and under sixty years of age 
shall appear in arms, and be trained up in war.” 
And upon these Scriptures I observe, that the 
nations, or any of them, so long as they will 
continue to reject the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
true light which lighteth every man which 
cometh into the world (in which the house of 
Jacob, the true Church, walketh), and follow 
their own corruptions, lusts, and laws made by 
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themselves, to support them therein, they will, 
from age to age, go on in war and destruction 
one of another, as well after the coming of 
Christ in the flesh as before. Yet the true 
disciples of Christ, his Church (which is not 
national), are those who speak the language of 
those prophecies in their actions, as well as 
words and doctrine: they will not fight now in 
defence of the religion taught by Christ and 
his prophets and apostles, more than his disci- 
ples in the days of his fesh would fight for his 
person ; fighting, in its root and nature, being 
opposite to Christ and the end of his coming, 
who teacheth us to love enemies, and not to 
destroy them, and “came not to destroy the 
lives of men, but to save them.” The language 
of his followers, the saved of the Lord, is, 
“ Come ye, and let us go up to the mountain of 
the Lord, to the house of the God of Jacob, 
and he will teach us of his ways, and we will 
walk in his paths. And, O house of Jacob, 
come ye and let us walk in the light of the 
Lord. For all people will walk every one in 
the name of his God, and we will walk in the 
name of the Lord our God for ever and ever. 
And the nations of them that are saved shall 
walk in the light of the Lamb.” 





From Hackett’s Illustrations. 
JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS. 


“Of earthly sights,’ wrote Dr. Arnold, 
‘Rome ranksasthe third, Athens and Jerusalem 
are the other two—the three people of God’s 
election, two for things temporal, and one for 
things eternal. Yet, even in things eternal, 
the two former were allowed to minister.” It 
had already been my privilege to spend a month 
in the capital of the Roman world; it was re- 
served for me, on my return from the Kast, to 
linger for a while in the ancient home of Attic 
arts and learning; but now, on the afternoon of 
April the second, I was about to behold the 
greatest of these “ earthly sights ”’—Jerusalem, 
“ the city of the great King”—the scene of 
events the greatest that have entered into hu- 
man history. I will presume on sufficient sym- 
pathy between myself and the reader to allow 
myself to state exactly how I felt at that mo- 
ment. Our approach was along the Jaffa road, 
from the north-west. I knew, from the chang- 
ing aspect of the country, which grew wilder 
and wilder as we ascended one height after 
another, that we could not be far from the limit 
of our journey. I have read of many travellers 
who on approaching the holy city have been 
impatient to obtain the first view; who have 
hurried forward to outstrip their companions, 
and be the first to cry “ Jerusalem, Jerusalem !” 
My impulse was just the reverse of this. I fell 


back into the rear of the company, allowed the 
others to precede me, turned my face, in fact, 
for awhile, in the opposite direction; and, 
though I had then only to lift up my eyes and 


gratify a desire which had been for years one 
of the strongest of my heart, and which had 
incited me to cross seas and continents, I shrank 
at last from giving up the Jerusalem of my im- 
agination for a reality, which I knew too well. 
must be attended with some disappointment. 
The truth is, no place of which we have read 
and thought much can correspond exactly with 
our anticipations; and though it may prove, 
after a fuller acquaintance, to be as worthy of 
our interest and admiration as we had supposed, 
yet, if it differs at first sight from our previous 
notions, that difference itself diminishes our 
pleasure and causes us to feel disappointed. 
Yet, after all, the first sight of Jerusalem, 
though it may not turn out to be the exact 
original of the picturein the traveller’s mind, is 
novel and interesting. As seen from the direc- 
tion in which we advanced, it appears to lie on 
the side of a hill sloping towards the east. The 
walls, notched with battlements, the entire cir- 
cuit of which lies at once beneath the eye, the 
turrets of the Church of the Sepulchre, the 
minarets, the lofty cupola of the Mosque of 
Omar ; the towering Castle of David, the domes 
and terraced roofs of the houses, come suddenly 
into view, and produce a startling effect. It 
should be added that the bold form of Olivet, 
as it rises over the city, on the left, and the 
distant hills of Moab in dim perspective, be- 
long to the scene which greets the eye from 
this particular position. 

Jerusalem was the great point of central in- 
terest to the ancient people of God, both in a 
civiland a religious sense. The Psalmist (122: 
1, sq.) recognizes these two grounds of attach- 
ment to the capital, in the words which he puts 
into the mouth of the Hebrew pilgrims : 

“T rejoice in those who say to me, 

‘Unto the house of Jehovah we will go.’ 

Standing now are our feet 

Within thy gates, 9 Jerusalem ! 

Whither go up the tribes, 

The tribes of Jehovah, as prescribed to Israel, 

To give thanks unto the name of Jehovah 

For there are set thrones of judgment, 

The thrones of the house of David. 

For the sake of the house of Jehovah, our God, 

I will seek thy welfare.” 


So, also, at the present time, no place in the 
Bible engages tke reader’s attention so often as 
the holy city. The leading narratives of the 
Old Testament, the journeys of the Saviour, 
the tragic events connected with his death, his 
ascension, the first conflicts and triumphs of the 
gospel, all conduct us to Jerusalem as the great 
scene of the transactions which give interest 
and importance to the sacred record. Every 
person must be anxious to form in his mind a 
distinct image of so remarkable a place. It 
may be useful to set apart a few pages to the 
attempt to gratify that desire. The difficulty 
will be to select judiciously from so wide a field 
the points best entitled to be made prominent 
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in a rapid sketch. The material here is so co- 
pious that it would be easy to write a volame, 
if another volume were needed, on this single 
topic. I aim at nothing beyond a general out- 
line of the subject. For the sake of guarding 
against the confusion which is apt to arise from 
too great a multiplicity of particulars, we may 
pass over entirely the perplexed questions of 
archeologists, so important in their place, as 
well as the minute details which modify, of 
course, all general statements. I rely on books 
for a few statistical data, but otherwise shall 
endeavor to transfer to the reader the picture 
of Jerusalem and its environs which a survey 
of the scene has imprinted on my own mind. 

The situation of Jerusalem is remarkably 
unique, and may be understood the more easily 
on that account. Weare to conceive of the 
mountains which extend from the plain of Es- 
draelon to the southern borders of Palestine, as 
sinking down with some abruptness, near the 
point where they attain their greatest elevation, 
and spreading themselves out into a moderate 
plateau. This plain is cut off from the adja- 
cent country on three sides—namely, the east, 
west and south—by deep valleys ; while on the 
north it is connected, by a level tract, with the 
higher ground in that direction. Jerusalem 
occupies the space so nearly enclosed by these 
valleys; it stands on what may be called a 
tongue or projection of one of the mountains of 
Judea. The eastern valley begins on the 
north-west ; but on reaching the north-east cor- 
ner of the city, changes its course, and runs 
nearly north and south. This is the valley of 
the Kedron, as it is called in the Old Testa- 
ment, or of Jehoshaphat, a later name, which 
was derived, probably, from a false interpreta- 
tion of Joel 3: 2. The western valley, known 
as Gihon, approaches the city from the north- 
west, flows to the south as far as the south- 
western extremity of Zion, where it turns ab- 
ruptly to the east, and passes along the south 
of Jerusalem, until it intersects the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. In the latter part of its course 
it bends more and more to the east, and for a 
short distance runs parallel to the valley from 
the north into which it falls. This extension 
of Gihon, on the south of Jerusalem, is called 
Hinnom. The ground on which the city stands 
rises into three or four eminences, the princi- 
pal ones of which are Mount Zion on the west, 
and Moriah on the east, with a depression be- 
tween them, the ancient Tyropeon, which falls 
into the valley of Hinnom onthe south. Jeru- 
salem occupies nearly the highest point of land 
between the Jordan and the Mediterranean ; 
distant about twenty-five miles from the former, 
and thirty-five from the latter. The water-shed 
of the region occurs about two miles to the 
west. It lies in latitude 31° 47’ north, and 
longitude 35° 13’ east from Greenwich. 

The present walls of the city embrace a cir- 


cuit of about two miles and a half. They stand, 
generally, as near the edge of the valleys as the 
ground will allow; except that a part of Moriah 
known as Ophel, and the southern extremity of 
Zion, are now outside of the city. The figure 
which the walls describe is an irregular oblong; 
the more extended sides running from, east to 
west. They vary in height from twenty to fifty 
feet, as the surface of the ground may require. 
The present walls are not older than the six- 
teenth century They are furnished with tur- 
rets and loop-holes, but would afford little 
security against the present mode of warfare. 

The city has four gates at present in use, 
which look towards the cardinal points; name- 
ly, the Jaffa gate on the west, the Damascus 
gate on the north, that of St. Stephen on the 
east, and Mount Zion’s onthesouth. The first 
two receive their names from the cities to 
which the roads that start from them lead ; the 
third is so called from a tradition that the first 
Christian martyr was put to death in that quar- 
ter; and the fourth, from its situation, on 
Mount Zion. Three or four smaller gates have 
been closed up, which are now seldom or never 
opened. 

No one can doubt that the ancient Jerusalem 
enclosed a wider circuit than the modern town. 
It included, no doubt, the whole of Zion and 
Moriah and a portion of the open country on 
the north-west side, where the ruins of houses 
are still found which must have belonged to 
the city. It had two walls in the days of 
Christ, except where the precipitous banks were 
supposed to render one wall a sufficient protec- 
tion; and, shortly before the siege of Titus, it 
was strengthened by a third wall, added by 
Herod Agrippa. Its position in the heart of a 
mountainous country, its distance from tke 
great thoroughfares of commerce and migration, 
and its almost impregnable strength, in conse- 
quence of the ravines which so nearly surround 
it, preserved the existence of the Jewish capital 
for a period of time almost unequalled in the 
history of nations. Its final conquest and des- 
truction were effected only by the last efforts of 
Roman courage and power. 

(To be continued.) 


—_——~ee———__—_— 


POWER OF GENTLENESS. 


No bad man is ever brought to repentance 
by angry words, by bitter, scornful reproaches. 
He fortifies himself against reproof, and hurls 
back foul charges in the face of his accuser. 
Yet guilty and hardened as he seems, he has a 
heart in his bosom, and may be melted to tears 
by a gentle voice. Whoso, therefore, can re- 
strain his disposition to blame and find fault, 
and bring himself down to a fallen brother, will 
soon find a way to better feelings within. Pity 
and patience are the two keys which unlock 
the human heart. They who have been most 
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successful laborers among the poor and vicious, 
have been the most forbearing. Said the cele- 
brated St. Vincent de Paul, “if it has pleased 
heaven to employ the most miserable of men 
for the conversion of some souls, they have 
themselves confessed that it was by the patience 
and sympathy which he had for them. Even 
the convicts, among whom I had lived, can be 
gained in no other way. WhenI have kissed 
their chains, and shown compassion for their 
distress, and keen sensibility for their disgrace 
—then have they listened to me, and placed 
themselves in the way of salvation.” —J. Taylor. 





CHRISTIAN FATALISM—WAR AND THE GOSPEL. 


There is nothing that so much tends to par- 
alyse all moral reform, and to blight the future 
hopes of humanity, as a disposition to acqui- 
esce in the existence of evil as inevitable. This 
temper of mind springs from various causes. 
Sometimes it results from men having adopted, 
either in its philosophical or religious form, the 
doctrine of necessity, and thus armed them- 
selves against all incentives to duty by a dogma 
of despair. Sometimes it proceeds from’ a des- 
ponding habit of mind which refuses to hope, 
and sometimes from a cynical and churlish dis- 
position which loves to damp the hopes of oth- 
ers. But among good men it is more often the 


ofispring of a feeble and unreflecting sort of 


pietism, and is usually compounded of extreme 


views of human depravity and false notions of 


the doctrines of Providence. In our advocacy 
of the cause of peace we are constantly meet- 
ing such worthy people, who with a faint, wa- 
tery smile on their countenance, half amiability 
and half contempt, say to us: “ Ah! yes, it is 
all very good and well-intentioned; 1 respect 
your motives and wish you success with all my 
heart. War is, no doubt, a great evil, and it 
would be a blessed thing if permanent peace 
could be established. But while human nature 
continues what it is, I see no hope of your 
doing much good. No doubt that some day 
‘wars will cease to the ends of the earth,’ for we 
are told so in the Bible. But we must leave 
that to God to bring about in his own good way 
and time.” 

Of course, if the persons who hold these 
views carried them out universally to their fair 
and logical conclusion, they would be reduced 
to utter inaction. In a world teeming with all 
forms of evil, there would be nothing for them 
to do but to fold their arms in pious despond- 
ency, or turn up their eyes to heaven in im- 
becile expectation. Human depravity is at the 
root of all the iniquities that exist among men. 
And if the mere fact that human nature is de- 
praved is reason sufficient why we should not 
attempt to remove or mitigate any of those in- 
iquities, we are at once stricken with a univer- 
sal palsy. And since God has promised that 




















































all evil shall be ultimately vanquished, and a 
reign of righteousness be established in the 
earth® if the promises of God are to be regard- 
ed by us as ‘pillows for the arm-holes” of a 
dainty and desponding piety, and not as a spur 
and encouragement to exertion, we may as well 
at once dissolve all organizations and agencies 
having for their object the fulfilment of divine 
prophecy. Why should not the same reason- 
ing as we have cited above be applied to all 
missionary effort? May we not say to those 
who are engaged in the conversion of the heath- 
en,“ Ah! yes, it is all very good and well-inten- 
tioned. Idolatry isa fearful evil, and it is greatly 
to be desired that all nations should be brought 
toa knowledge of the true God. But alas! 
human nature is so depraved, and so loves error, 
that it is no use. No doubt, the day will come 
when the idols shall utterly perish, for is it not so 
predicted? But, the Lord’s time is best, and 
we must wait and pray until he thinks fit to ac- 
complish his own purposes.” Indeed, there are 
men, or there were men, until quite recently, 
who actually talked thus. When William Ca- 
rey, who afterwards lived to translate, or aid in 
translating, the sacred Scriptures into forty 
different languages, the vernacular tongues of 
380 millions of the human race, first intro- 
duced, in a company of Baptist Ministers, in 
Northamptonshire, the question as to the duty 
of Christians to attempt the spread of the gos- 
pel among heathen nations, the venerable John 
Ryland, who was in the chair, started up with 
astonishment and indignation and exclaimed, 
“ Young man! sit down. When God pleases to 
convert the heathen, he will do it without your 
aid or mine.’’ But to be consistent, those who 
speak thus should push their reasoning much 
farther. It is applicable, with precisely the 
same force, to preaching the gospel at home, to 
the teaching of the young, even to domestic in- 
struction, in short to every form of Christian 
and philanthropic activity. Why may one 
not go, for instance, to a ragged school, and say 
to the brave men and women, who are there 
trying to reclaim the poor little outcasts of so- 
ciety, “Yes; my good friends, you mean well, 
I dare say. But those children are the inherit- 
ors of a depraved nature. The time will come 
when it will not be necessary for one to say to 
his brother or neighbor, ‘ Know thou the Lord,’ 
for all shall know him, from the least to the 
greatest. But it is very clear that time has not 
yet come.” 

There is an attempt sometimes made to evade 
the force of this representation by saying, “Oh! 
we by no means object to the use of means for 
bringing war to an end, but you don’t use the 
right means. The right way is to preach the 
gospel, by its influence tochange men’s hearts, 
and then war will cease as a necessary conse- 
quence.” Well, our answer to that is, first, 
that preaching peace is preaching the gospel ; 
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that peace is as much a part of the gospel, as 
the doctrine of the atonement or justification 
by faith, or any other point held of the high- 
est importance in the creed of the most ortho- 
dox of Christian churches. And our complaint 
against the churches is, that they do not preach 


the gospel ; that from false patriotism or fear of 


opinion, or deference to the supposed interests 
of society, and the necessities of State, or want 
of faith in the promised protection of the Most 
High, they habitually keep back one of the 


most distinctive and characteristic features of 


the gospel—its spirit of love, forbearance, long- 
suffering, and its utter antagonism to war. Or, 
rather they do worse. They laboriously per- 
vert this spirit, and direct all their ingenuity 


to engraft a pagan morality—the morality of 


pride and patriotism, and a quick sense of hon- 
or and military glory, upon Christian doctrine, 
though they agree as ill as Horace’s beautiful 
face and body of a woman, with the slimy tail 
of a fish. If, then, there be necessity for 
the existence of a Society outside the Church 
to remind the world of a grievously neglected 
part of Christian truth and duty, whose fault 
is it? * * * * * 

If our gospel be one, as our present fashion- 
able gospel is, that tolerates, sanctions, vindi- 
cates, glorifies war, it does not signify how 
many there are who profess to submit, or who 


do sincerely submit, to its authority. That 


will not prevent their fighting, for their gospel 
approves of fighting, even between Christians. 
We may be told that when men receive Chris- 
tianity into their hearts in its spirituality and 


power, it will beget there a temper and spirit 


that will render war impossible. But why 
should that be, when we are told in the broad- 
est manner, that there is nothing whatever in 
war that is inconsistent with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity? Have we not been assured quite re- 
cently by a master in Israel, an evangelical di- 
vine, of the strictest sect of the orthodox, 
through the pages of the most popular religious 
periodical in Great Britain, “that war in its 
fiercest form may be opposed neither to the 
letter nor to the spirit of Christianity?” If so, 
why should we imagine that the universal 
prevalence of Christianity would put an end to 
war? 

There have been some very singular instan- 
ces of heathen converts going beyond their 
teachers on this question. One of these is 
mentioned by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, in a note 
to her poem entitled “Child of the Islands.” 
“A startling and curious example,” she says, 
“of the effect produced on what we are pleas- 
ed to term ‘savage minds,’ by this discrepancy 
between the profession of a religion of peace 
and the alleged necessity of warfare, is given by 
the present Bishop of New Zealand, in an ac- 
count (not published) of his progress through 
that country. I have received permission to 
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extract the passage from the Bishop’s private 
journal.” 


Here it is :-— 
‘ Examined candidates for confirmation and 


baptism. Found the minds of the natives very 
much unsettled by the late war. 
very conscientious scruples about renewing the 
public profession of Christianity, and coming 
to the Lord’s supper, when they were liable at 
any moment to be called out to war. 
quoted the words of the Thirty-seventh Arti- 


Many held 


They 


cle, as translated in the Maori Prayer-book, 
‘that it is lawful for Christian men at the com- 
mand of the magistrate to wear weapons and 


serve in the wars,’ and of course felt it to be 


inconsistent with the state of peace described 
and required in the gospel. Many stayed away 
in consequence.’ ” 

We do not know how the good bishop acted 
in this emergency. But in other similar cases 
we do know that the missionaries have set them- 
selves elaborately to un-teach this doctrine of 
the unlawfulness of war, which the unsophisti- 
cated minds of their native converts had learnt 
from the plain words of the New Testament. 
Thus we see that the right of Christians to kill 
their fellow-men is deemed a truth so sacred 
and important, that the conviction of a newly- 
awakened Christian conscience to the contrary, 
must be carefully rooted out at all hazards. 
What, then, have we to hope, in the interests 
of peace, from the conversion of all mankind to 
such a Christianity as this? 

Indeed we are by no means sure that the 
general influence of which we spoke at the 
commencement, which the spirit of the gospel 
exercises over humane and generous men of 
the world, may not be in some cases more 
efficacious in producing antipathy to war than 
what is called conversion. For some converted 
people seem to think they have a right to take 
liberties with their religion, from which others, 
less familiar with it, shrink back as a profana- 
tion. Very certain it is, that we have heard 
professing Christians press sacred things into 
the service of war in such a way as to astonish 
and almost horrify those who made no profes- 
sion. The worst of all bad things is, the bad 
thing that is produced by this daring perver- 
sion of what is good. We greatly fear that 
what is going on now in America furnishes a 
most melancholy illustration of these remarks. 
Here are two sections of a people, among whom 
there is a large proportion, not of merely nom- 
inal, but of what claim to be real, converted 
Christians. They so esteemed themselves— 
they were so esteemed by each other. Before 
the war broke out, they acknowledged each 
other’s piety, united together in prayer and 
communion, and in works of Christian philan- 
thropy. But did that prevent their plunging 
into war? Is there any evidence that those 
who wear the distinctively Christian character 
are more moderate in their enmity, more anx- 
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the community ? 
reverse. 




















with war, they are actually using the gospel as 
an incentive to malignity and violence. Their 
religious emotions, of course utterly and fear- 














their passions to swell into a fiercer and more 
turbulent torrent the war excitement. On the 
whole, then, we believe there never was any- 
thing more needed than the existence and ope- 



































tians to Christianity —Herald of Peace. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 8, 1863. 








ADDRESS FROM LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 
—Our readers may recollect that in the recent- 
ly published account of London Yearly Meet- 


























addressed the meeting in relation to the position 
of American Friends, as affected by the san- 
guinary struggle in this country, and that he 
would be glad if the meeting could see its way 
to convey an expression of sympathy to its breth- 
ren on this continent. Many Friends united 
with him, and an address, prepared by a com- 
mittee, was subsequently adopted by the meet. 
ing. A copy having been placed in our hands, 
we take the earliest opportunity of presenting 
it to our readers, believing its publication is 
peculiarly seasonable in this time of deep 
trial :-— 
















































































Friends, held in London, Fifth Month, 1863. 
TO FRIENDS IN NORTH AMERICA. 

DEAR FRIENDS :-—During the progress of this 
Yearly Meeting we have been introduced into 
solemn consideration of the awful war now ra- 
ging on your continent, and into deep religious 
exercise on account of our beloved brethren 
there. Under the constraining influence of the 
love of our Lord and Saviour, we would address 
to you the word of fraternal sympathy under 
the afflictions which have come upon you in 
connection with this wide spread and deplora- 
ble calamity. We feel, indeed, that we can 
but very imperfectly realize your present trials; 
yet, to the extent of our ability, we would yield 
our hearts to those feelings which a just per- 
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ious for the return of peace, than the rest of 
Alas! we fear it is just the 
For having been always taught that 
there is nothing in Christianity inconsistent 


fully perverted, are poured into the channels of 


rations of a Peace Society, if for no other ob- 
ject, at least for this, namely, converting Chris- 


ing, it was stated that our friend John Pease 


From the Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of 


spirit, be assured, dear friends, you have our 
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ception of them would be so well fitted to 
awaken, recognising our mutual relation as 
members of that body concerning which it is 
declared, that if one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it. 

We reverently desire that under all the tribu- 
lations which are, or may yet be, your portion, 
you may be enabled so to dwell in the secret 
place of the Most High as to experience the 
blessedness of abiding under the shadow of the 
Almighty. It is a striking evidence of the 
power of that faith which overcometh the world, 
that it enables the devoted servant, even in the 
midst of tribulation, to ‘Rest in the Lord.” 

May you, beloved friends, be rich partakers 
of this precious faith. Possessing your souls in 
patience, may you be strengthened to maintain 
that testimony to the peaceable character of the 
Gospel and the unlawfulness of all war, which 
has ever been a prominent feature in onr Chris- 
tian profession. Firmly to uphold this testimo- 
ny ata time like the present, at the cost of 
misrepresentation, obloquy, and even, in some 
cases, of severe suffering, involves the exercise 
of a Christian fortitude which needs to be sus- 
tained by a large measure of grace and strength 
from on high. May our dear young friends, es- 
pecially, be assured that true courage can have 
no nobler opportunity for its exercise than 
when called forth in maintaining a humble yet 
unfaltering allegiance to the King of kings. 

If we allude, with mourning, to those under 
our name (by comparison very few) who have 
let fall this testimony, we would not be under- 
stood as speaking without a sense of the temp- 
tations incident to their position. We can, to 
some extent, understand how, under the pres- 
sure of popular excitement, they may believe 
themselves to be actuated by a sense of duty to 
a Government under which they feel that 
they have been greatly blessed. Yet would we 
affectionately remind them that the authority 
of Christ must ever be paramount to the Chris- 
tian, and that no humanly imposed obligation 
can countervail the duty of obedience to his 
commands. 

We have been greatly comforted by the evi- 
dence furnished to this meeting of the Christian 
care evinced by our dear friends in America for 
the faithful maintenance of this testimony. In 
all your care and labor,—in all your travail of 
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sympathy and our prayers. We crave for you! and conscious that, asa nation, our hands are 
that you may be made strong in the Lord andj notclean. And we earnestly desire that Friends, 
in the power of his might; and we should un-} both in this land and yours, may ever be on the 
feignedly rejoice if, with a single eye to our| watch that their influence, whether in private, 
Lord and Master, He should open the way| in conversation with others, or in more public 
for you to plead effectually for peace with those | ways, may always be on the side of peace. In 
on whom the awful responsibility of continuing | the spirit of a true allegiance to him who is the 
the war more immediately devolves. Prince of Peace, may we mutually strive to 

We trust we shall not be out of our place| promote a good understanding between these 
in here acknowledging the satisfaction with|two great nations, so closely allied to one an- 
which we have heard of many under the general | other by consanguinity, by commercial inter- 
name of “ Friends,” though notin correspondence | course, and, above all, by a common participa- 
with this Yearly Meeting, who have displayed | tion in the blessings of the Gospel of Christ. 
much firmness in upholding the peaceable spirit} In conclusion, we would desire to unite with 
of the Gospel, even when exposed to great diff_| you and with all the true followers of our 
culty and trial. Lord, whether in this land or in yours, in hum- 

But our sympathy is far from being limited | bling ourselves before God, and in beseeching 
to those under our own name. We feel for the | Him, for his mercy’s sake, to stay the hand of 
sorrows of multitudes of our fellow Christians | the destroyer. And may it be granted to you, 
of other denominations, whose religious views | dear brethren, through all, to repose with unwa- 
on the subject of war do not agree with ours, |vering confidence in His unchanging faithful- 
and thousands of whom are now suffering the | ness and love. 
anguish of domestic bereavement or of tortur-} Signed in and by direction of the Meeting, 
ing suspense and anxiety. Epwarp BackuHouss, 

It is not for us to sitin judgment upon mem- Clerk this year. 
bers of other professing churches, who may, oan cnave eaemaus. 
under various influences, and perhaps without} The Fall Term will open on Third-day, the 25th of 
any special consideration of the subject, have | 8th month, and continue twelve weeks. 


. ‘ ‘ ° Joseph G. Pinkham, A. B., Principal. Applicatioas 
embraced the idea that war is not inconsistent | ¢,. saeieiien stating age and raas caandiat 
with Christianity. But we confess to a deep | should be addressed to 

Lene. 8 James Van Biarcom, 
sense of the grave responsibility incurred by 


a Vassalboro, Maine. 
those who, in the professed character of Minis-| 7A mo. 29th, 1863. 3t. 


ters of the Gospel of Peace, have exercised the} 5... 1) Haywan BE. BuAN eo 


influence belonging to their position in stimula-| school for young Friends, at their residence, West 
ting passions which it would rather have been | Branch, Cedar county, lowa. 


; ‘a kala ee The winter term will commence on the 5th of 
their duty to allay, or in proclaiming principles} Tenth month, to continue six months, with a vaca- 


not easily reconciled with the declaration, “The | tion of two weeks in Second month. 


1” Instruction will be given in the various branches 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal. of an English education, including drawing. 


In a review of all that has occurred, we are} Twenty-five pupils can be admitted, of such ac- 


shin uirements as to form two somewhat advanced 
engaged to record our unshaken conviction that oe 


the precepts of our Divine Lawgiver are to be| Tuition $4.50, for three months. Boarding in the 


. : immediate neighborhood at the houses of Friends 
regarded as of supreme authority, and that im-|) ,; ver week; inelading washing, 1.00 per week. 
plicit obedience to them is ever for man’s best 2t. 


: . ————-~+or————__—- 
welfare, in whatever circumstances he may be 


MIGHTY MEN. 
placed. And let us remember that the peacea- 


aa : aid Dr. Adam Clark said that “the old proverb 
ble principles of the Gospel will ever prevail in] shout having too many irons in the fire was an 


the governments of nations, in proportion as|abominable old lie. Have all in it, shovel, 
the influence of these principles is felt and ex- ae nape te It is not - much > —_ 
ote : . . Si Ata tiplicity of employments as the want of system 
hibited in the hearts and lives of the individual aes ie an ia ante ik = 
citisens. . . _ |workand the workmen. Wesley said, “ Iam al- 
Whilst thus giving expression to our convic-| ways in haste, but never in a hurry; leisure and 
tions we are very seusibie of our own infirmities,| I have long taken leave of each other.” He 
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travelled about 5000 miles a year; preached 
about three times a day, commencing at five 
o’clock in the morning ; and his published works 
amounted to about 200 volumes. Asbury trav- 
elled about 6000 miles a year and preached in- 
cessantly. Coke crossed the Atlantic eighteen 
times, preached, wrote, travelled, established 
missions, begged from door to door for them, and 
labored in all respects as if, like the apostles, 
he would “turn the world upside down.” At 
near 70 years of age he started to Christianize 
India! It is said that Luther preached almost 
daily ; he lectured constantly as a professor ; 
he was burdened with the care of all the church- 
es; his correspondence, even as now extant, 
fills many volumes ; he was perpetually harassed 
with controversies, and he was the most volumi- 
nous writer of hisday. The same, or even more, 
might be said of Calvin. While in Strasburg 
he preached or lectured every day. In a letter 
to Farel from that city, he says thaton one day 
he had revised twenty sheets of one of his works, 
lectured, preached, written four letters, recon- 
ciled several parties who were at variance, and 
answered more than ten persons who came to 
him for advice. In Geneva he was pastor, pro- 
fessor and almost magistrate. He lectured 
every other day ; onalternate weeks he preached 
daily ; he was overwhelmed with letters from 
all parts of Europe, and was the author of 


works (amounting to nine volumes folio) which 
any man of our generation would think more 


than enough to occupy his whole time. And 
this amid perpetual infirmity, headache, catarrh, 
strangury, gravel, stone, gout. 
himself that, before the wars, he preached twice 
every Sabbath, and once in the week, besides 
occasional sermons, and several regular evening 
religious meetings. Two days in the week he 
catechised the people from house to house, 
spending an hour with each family. Besides 
all this he was forced, by the necessity of the 
people, to practise physic. And as he never 
took a penny from any one, he was crowded 
with patients. In the middle of all these du- 
ties, though afflicted with almost all the dis- 
eases which man is heir to, he wrote more 
books than most of us can find time to read. 
All these men were poor. We find Luther beg- 
ging the elector for a new coat, and thanking 
him for a piece of meat; Calvin selling his 
books to pay his rent ; and Baxter was a curate 
with sixty pounds a year. 
cecal 
ALUM IN BREAD. 

Alum has long been employed by bakers, and 
it certainly has the effect of rendering available, 
for bread-making, many qualities of flour, which 
must otherwise be wasted. Dr. Odling says :— 
‘“‘ If we mix a solution of starch with infusion 
of malt, in the course of a few minutes only, 
the starch can no longer be detected, being 
completely converted into dextrin and sugar ; 
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,but the addition of a very small quantity of 
(alum altogether prevents or greatly retards the 
, transformation. The action of diastase on un- 
dissolved starch is very gradual ; but here also 
the interference of the alum is easily recogniz- 
able. Bread made with infusion of bran or in- 
fusion of malt, is very sweet, sodden, brown- 
colored, and so sticky as almost to bind the jaws 
together during mastication. But the addition 
of alum to the dough causes the loaves to be 
white, dry, elastic, crumbly and unobjectiona- 
ble both as to taste and appearance. I have 
found that flour which is of itself so glucogenic 
as to yield bread undistinguishable from that 
made with infusion of malt, could, by the addi- 
tion of alum, be made to furnish a white, dry, 
eatable loaf.” 

Alum is also said to prevent bread from turn- 
ing sour and mouldy. The sourness often ob- 
served in bread of inferior quality, arises from 
the conversion of part of the starch into lactic 
acid. Now, as alum prevents the transforma- 
tion of starch, it may be expected also to inter- 
fere with the production of lactic acid. 

Considerable discussion has taken place as to 
the probable effects of the habital use of alumed 
bread on the digestive functions: some medi- 
cal men asserting that alum, unless taken in 
much larger quantity that is likely to occur in 
bread, is quite harmless, while others attribute 
to it the most injurious effects. Here, as in 
other cases, the truth probably lies in the mid- 
dle. Many of the statements which have been 
put forth on this, as on other questions relating 
to the adulteration of food, are doubtless grossly 
exaggerated ; nevertheless it would be unsafe 
to assert that the use of alumed bread is quite 
free from objection. Dr. Dauglish says :—* Its 
effect on the system is that of a topical as- 
tringent on the surface of the alimentary canal, 
producing constipation, and deranging the proc- 
ess of absorption. But its action in neutral- 
izing the efficacy of the digestive solvents is by 
far the most important and unquestionable. 
The very purpose for which it is used by the 
baker, is the prevention of those early stages 
of solution which spoil the color and the light- 
ness of the bread whilst it is being prepared, 
and which it does most effectually. But it does 
more than is needed ; for whilst it prevents so- 
lution at atime that is not desirable, it also 
continues its effects when taken into the 
stomach ; and the consequence is, that a large 
portion of the gluten and other valuable consti- 
tuents of flour are never properly dissolved, but 
pass through the alimentary canal without afford- 
ing any nourishment whatever. 

Another objection made against the use of 
alum—viz., that it has the power of causing the 
bread to retain a larger proportion of water than 
it otherwise would, so that bakers who use alum 
defraud their customers by selling water instead 
of bread—does not appear to rest on satisfac- 
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tory evidence. Dr. Odling examined eighteen 
alumed, and seven non-alumed, loaves, and 
found that the former contained on the average 
43-68 per cent., and the latter 42-78 per cent 
of water, the difference being quite insignifi- 
cant as compared with the difference between 
the individual loaves, whether alumed or not.— 
Scientific American. 


——_——-—~ee 


WILLIAM CRAFT’S MISSION TO DAHOMEY. 
To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter : 


It will doubtless be in the recollection of 
your readers that in November last William 
Craft sailed from England on a mission to the 
King of Dahomey. The object W. Craft has 
in view ‘s to promote the abolition of those re- 
volting human sacrifices which have, of late 
years, given to that country so unenviable a 
notoriety. He will point out to the King and 
his Chiefs the advantages of legitimate trade, 
and endeavor to impress them with a sense of 
the productireness of their country, and espe- 
cially of the value of its cotton. W. Craft oc- 
cupies no official position; he goes unarmed 
and unattended, and contemplates only the use 
of moral instrumentalities. Some persons might 
be disposed to regard his enterprise as Quixotic ; 
but I am assured by gentlemen who thoroughly 
understand the negro character on the west 
coast of Africa, that his prospects of ultimate 
success are considerable, and that his visit is 
sure to be productive of good. This view of 
the matter is strengthened by the fact, that 
when the King was apprised of his intended 
journey to Abomey, he expressed the greatest 
desire to see him, and has since repeatedly 
spoken of him in the most friendly terms. 
Founded, as the hideous “ customs” of West 
Africa are, upon the grossest popular supersti- 
tions (and not, as is often supposed, upon the 
sanguinary cruelty of a few despotic chiefs), they 
can only be overthrown by the combined in- 
fluence of commerce and Christianity. Many 
years ago human beings were as frequently sac- 
rificed at Old Calabar as they now are at Da- 
homey; but that able and enlightened man, T. 
©. Taylor, our late Consul at Abbeokuta, and 
other English traders, addressed earnest expos- 
tulations to Cing Ego, and the result was, that 
in a comparatively brief space of time they in- 
duced the King to abolish the inhuman prac- 
tice, and it has never since been revived. If 
force had been employed, of course the town 
could easily have been made a heap of ruins, 
and hundreds of its population destroyed ; but 
while this would have been the inevitable re- 
sult of military operations, the people would, in 
all probability, have clung with greater tenacity 
than ever to their barbarous institution. What 
T. C. Taylor and his friends accomplished in 
Old Calabar there is a reasonable hope W. 
Craft may be able to effect in Dahomey. Every 


one, I think, will agree that the experiment is 
worth making, even though it entail, as it cer- 
tainly does, some risk upon W. Craft, and 
some expense upon others. The funds have 
hitherto been raised by a private appeal, chiefly 
circulated among, and responded to, by mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends ; but more money 
is now required, and I feel sure that the public 
will not be slow to assist a noble colored man 
in his efforts to put an end to a great iniquity, 
and to ameliorate the condition of his African 
brethren. 
received from W. Craft, which will be found 
to contain some interesting and encouraging 




















will be received by 8. Gurney, M. P., the 
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Annexed is a copy of the last letter 























facts. I have only to add, that subscriptions 














Treasurer, or by Dr. Hodgkin, 35 Bedford 
Square. 











F. W. CHesson, 


Hon. See. of the Dahomey Committee. 
London, June 20, 1863. 




















LETTER FROM WILLIAM CRAFT. 


“ Whydah, April 29, 1863. 

“T write from this place to inform you of my 
safety and partial success. It is stated here 
that the King of Dahomey arrived home at 
Abomey from his slave-hunting expedition about 
three weeks ago. Owing to his having been 
absent from the kingdom so long, I did not 
leave Lagos till the 16th of this month. I ar- 
rived at Badagry on the 17th, after passing rather 
an unpleasant night in a leaky canoe, among 
the powerful mosquitos. The thousands of 
palm and other trees on the banks of the river, 
or rather lagune, present a very pleasing ap- 
pearance. 

“At Badagry I had the honor of spending 
the night of the 17th at the house of Thomas 
Tickle, Esq., the British Acting-Consul for that 
place. Mr. Tickle has been on the coast for 
many years, and can speak four native lan- 
guages ; and as the people understand him, and 
he them, they appear to get on well. together. 
In the evening one of the chiefs of Badagry 
called to introduce to Mr. Tickle two messen- 
gers from the King of Dahomey’s Prime Min- 
ister. These men came to see Mr. Tickle re- 
specting some people who had made their es- 
cape from Dahomey to some place near Badag- 
ry, the particulars of which I did not learn, as 
I could not understand the language in which 
they spoke. After the business was concluded, 
Mr. Tickle kindly introduced me to the mes- 
sengers, who informed me that it was the law 
of their country for messengers who are sent 
out by the King, or his Chief Minister, to take 
under their protection any traveller who wishes 
to see his Majesty. So I am travelling with 
these dignitaries. 

‘‘ Badagry is a small town, I should say, of 
about five thousand inhabitants ; the people are 
principally occupied in making palm-oil. There 
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are eight or ten good houses inhabited by mer- 
chants. 

“On the 18th morning I left Badagry in my 
old canoe, and arrived at Porto Novo in the 
evening. Qn the 19th morning the King was 
informed of my being in town, and of my de- 
sire to see him. So on the 20th he sent his 
stick and messengers to conduct me to the pa- 
lace, which is a large and good building, with 
very high walls around, and courtyard inside. 
There is also an elevated place adjoining the 
walls for the King’s two or three hundred 
wives to promenade; but, strange to say, that 
sometimes these “better halves” are in silks 
and velvets, sitting around the King, then 
again dressed in cotton-cloth and trading in the 
market-place. No native is allowed to wear 
shoes. All his Majesty’s beauties go barefoot 
on all occasions. 

“The King af Porto Novo is a tall, fine man, 
about forty-five years old; he is quite black, 
and rather good-looking. I saw him in a large 
verandah, attending to a numerous company of 
wives and others. Among other things, he 


said that the English have treated him with 
great cruelty and injustice in burning his town 
and killing a great number of his people with- 
out provocation ; and for fear of a repetition of 
this cruelty, he said that he had placed his 
country in the hands of the French for protec- 


tion. His Majesty also stated, that among all 
the English he had but one friend, and he was 
Captain Davis. Captain Davis kindly gave me 
a letter of introduction to the King, which was 
read by his Majesty’s interpreter, a native 
trader, who speaks, reads and writes English 
well. After a long conversation respecting the 
advantages of legitimate trade and the cultiva- 
tion of cotton in particular, the King finally 
said that his people were now engaged in the 
production of palm-oil, and did not understand 
the cultivation of cotton; and as he had given 
his country to the French, he had no power, at 
present, to carry out my suggestions. He 
thanked me for coming to see him, and also for 
the presents which I made to him. The King 
said that I would be quite safe in travelling in 
Dahomey, and even beyond, if I felt inclined 
to go. After I had returned to my lodgings, 
he sent his servants to bring me some ducks, 
fowls, &c., and to wish me every happiness and 
success. On the morning of the 21st I gota 
canoe, and left Porto Novo for Godomey, the 
first town in Dahomey. It is a small, but clean 
town, about eighteen miles from Whydah. 

The river, or lagune, from Porto Novo, to 
within six or eight miles of Godomey, is, in 
places, very wide, apparently from eight to ten 
miles; but the entrance to the creek itself is 
small, being only from three to five feet wide, 
very crooked, shallow, and overhung with thick 
jungle. I doubt very much whether a stranger 
could ever find the entrance to this place. Here 
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I took the ague for the first time in my life. 
But as I have a good medicine-chest, which Dr. 
Hodgkin kindly provided for me, I am thank- 
ful to say that’I was all right on the next day, 
and am now, thank God, in first-rate health. 
The messenger who joined me at Badagry, in- 
troduced me to the Governor and all the head 
men of Godomey, who received your humble 
servant with great kindness and honor. The 
Governor of Godomey detained me (according 
to custom) till he could send a messenger to 
the Governor of Whydah. And without delay 
the Governor or Avogard sent his stick and 
seven strong men to bring me in a hammock to 
Whydah. At half-past twelve o’clock on the 
night of the 25th I arrived at the English fort, 
in the notorious Whydah. This fort was built 
in the time of the early slave trade, about 200 
years ago. The Rev. Mr. Benasko resides 
here. He has a chapel in the yard, but I am 
sorry to say it is not numerously attended. 
However, he seems to be a very good man, and 
is popular with all classes, and I think he is 
doing great good in a quiet way. On the morn- 
ing of the 27th Mr. Benasko introduced me to 
the Avogard at his house. He, also, is a tall, 
fine man, of about sixty, rather bigger than the 
King of Porto Novo, but not so good-looking. 
In fact, he is very stern, although he talked 
and laughed freely with me, which Mr. Be- 
nasko was surprised to see, owing to my being 
a stranger. The Avogard said he wished I 
would settle here and trade; and said I should 
receive every encouragement and protection. 
He also stated that the King would be very 
glad to see me, and that he would at once send 
messengers to inform his Majesty of my arrival. 
Early on Sunday morning, the 27th, the men 
that came with me from Badagry were sent off 
to Abomey to tell the King that I was here, 
&e. Abomey is only three days’ journey from 
this place. The Avogard thinks in a few days 
I shall receive the King’s invitation to come 
up. On Monday the Avogard sent his stick 
for Mr. Benasko and myself to come to his resi- 
dence to see all the articles which I brought 
for the King properly repacked and sent off to 
Abomey, to wait my arrival there, where I 
shall have to see them undone, and to present 
them to his Majesty. 

“ A day or two ago a large deputation from 
the King arrived here, to invite all the princi- 
pal inhabitants to go to Cannor, a large town 
between this and Abomey, to attend the first 
usual custom after the war, or, rather, slave- 
hunt. There is, I believe, no compulsion in 
this call, although those who do not wish to 
attend are expected to send some present to 
his Majesty, in acknowledgment of his atten- 
tions. 

“P.8. The King has just sent for me to 
come to see him.” 
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TWO BOOKS.—THE PHANTOM BOUQUET AND 
THE PATIENCE OF HOPE. 


I was sitting alone one evening, tracing the 
outlines of past memories, to fill up the vacant 
spaces of the present, when a package was hand- 
ed me containing twobooks. With asense of 
relief from aching thought, and the physical ex- 
haustion produced by weary and anxious watches 
over the bed of a precious invalid, I opened it ; 
a red rose, a sprig of arbor vite and heliotrope, 
fell from one of the volumes, and the pleasant 
fragrance bounded from its prison, and went 
= the atmosphere like a spring-time 

lessing. 

“ The Phantom Bouquet,” read the title ; the 
name of the author—Kdward Parrish—an old 
friend in a distant land; the wife, to whom the 
pages were dedicated, my dear and familiar 
friend. The giver, almost a stranger, yet with 
kindest words, asking my acceptance of the 
volume. 

I turned the leaves, and as I read, the types 
of the phantom flowers sprang into vivid and 
distinct form. Within this book, thought I, lies 
a world of intense meaning. Symbolizing our 
own lives are the beautiful leaves, which are 
here spiritualized as it were, into the distinct 
image of the ‘‘ corruptible putting on the incor- 
ruptible.” The leaf clings to the parent stem, 


before the fibres are sufficiently indurated to 
sustain themselves without the nourishing force 
of the sap ; but its plucking is like the entrance 
into life of a young fresh spirit, shutting behind 


forever the gates of childhood—all health, 
beauty and vigor, every fibre thrilling with the 
intense realization of joyous existence, every 
nerve strung to the tone of enjoyment. Beau- 
tiful leaf! glorious manhood ! symbol and type, 
the one of the other. So floating fora few 
brief years on the surface of this being, heedless 
of the yet-to-be, which is the real life of the im- 
mortal soul, goes the embodiment of youth, in 
manhood or maidenhood. Lovely and exquisite 
are the air, the atmosphere, the sunshine, the 
dew which falls upon it. The mere physical joy 
of existence isa delight, and exuberance of 
youth and development are the result. 

So the leaf for a brief season lends beauty and 
finish to some exquisitely arranged floral 
adornment, blending its wholesome coloring with 
that of the richer rose, woodbine and heliotrope, 
and completing the harmony which Nature so 
admirably arranges in the coloring of her young 
blossoms. Then it shrivels, and is replaced by 
newer forms of its own species. 

But does the Jeaf die ? Does the quickened 
soul only breathe in an atmosphere of perfumes ? 
Does the mind gather its greatest strength from 
congenial forces? Watch the process which 
insures the completeness and beauty of the 
“Phantom Bouquet,” and learn here a lesson 
of grave import. 
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Oh, if we listen to the voice of the Infinite, in 
the whispers of Nature, how much of deepest 
meaning is hidden in every blossom that sways 
to the sunshine, in every leaf gathering the fer- 
vent heats of summer, only to be transformed 
into redundant foliage, and effloresce in a glory 
of shade, for the weary pilgrim plodding dusty 
highways, or patient animal glad to rest under 
the umbrageous verdure. 

The leaf is carelessly thrust out, as apparent- 
ly useless, now, perhaps into moist, unclean or 
miry ways; the rain and dew fall unheeded up- 
on it, but its work is being perfected. Nothing 
is created in vain. Let some early riser go out 
in the late Autumn and mark the myriads of 
fallen leaves, then retrace the path again in the 
spring-time. Where are they ? Some trodden 
into the earth unnoted, but fostering its soil 
with their decaying life ; some hidden away un- 
der stones and logs, but perhaps perpetuating 
themselves by affording shelter to the larvee of 
the insect world; others (and here we touch 
specifically upon our theme) lying under water, 
slimy aud nauseous, seeming to fulfil no des- 
tiny. 

Would you gather these for beauty or come- 
liness ? Would you attempt to analyze the 
moist secretions of slime, which seem to be 
spumed against the slippery rocks? Yet take 
one up, gently, upon your hand, and let the 
clear current cleanse it; how exquisite its tex- 
ture, how perfect its fibre, how intricate its 
nerves and veins. Carry it home with you, and 
subject it to the chemical process which whitens 
its sick complexion, and you have the “ Phantom 
Leaf.” 

Has it preached you no sermon? Have you 
not thought of the young human plant, turned 
adrift upon the world, falling hither and thith- 
er, seemingly corruptible and corrupting? 
Every leaf in the forest, every plant of the soil, 
every smallest insect that creeps, has its work 
and its destiny. How much more the human 
soul, with its independent will, its grand intel- 
lectual forces, its fine spiritual instiacts, its 
fearful passions, its intricate reasonings. 

The world is full of these leaves. Who shall 
gather them in from the highways and byways 
to fill more appropriate spheres ? 

The artist, who prepares a “ Phantom Bouquet,” 
finds in the selection of his plants for the pur- 
pose, great natural differences. Some require 
the saturating process much longer than others. 
Some are prepared with much less care and 
trouble. Some have to be pierced, even after 
“ the waters have gone over them,” and every 
secretion removed by the use of delicate instru- 
ments. Mark—delicate instruments. 

No rough handling of the human soul, oh ! 
earnest Iconoclast, intent upon thy work alone, 
regardless of the shrinking humanity thou art 
probing, no blunt tortures, no uncertain waver- 
ing strokes, but a tender and skilful touch, not 
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marring the beauty, only revealing its curving 
outlines. 

It is the intense student of nature only; who 
creates his bouquet from the refuse leaves of the 
forests. He analyzes and examines, andis inter- 
ested in the natural processes of transformation. 
He does not mind soiling his hands in the com- 
pletion of the work; he realizes the lesson 
taught of life from death. It is the disinteres- 
ted lover of his race who is most frequently ap- 
pointed of God to seek out the outcast and de- 
graded for the process of whitening. 

To cull the young leaf, and remove the pulpy 
noisomeness of its disintegration from the paren- 
chyma or body, is no careless occupation, and 
requires as much study and patient labor as the 
more thorough regeneration to be performed 
upon the decaying surplus of the highways, and 
the work is often imperfect; discouragement 
succeeds discouragement; trial after trial must 
be made before the work approaches completion ; 
and the final whitening of the now precious leaf, 
the immersion in the chemical chloride, is per- 
haps the most difficult part of the whole process. 
Too long, and it becomes so fragile as to be no 
longer beautiful; not long enough, and discolor- 
ation appears. 

Tbe young tender child! the sweet leaf cling- 
ing to the parent stem! how soon other hands 
than those of the mother have it in keeping. 
Heretofore safe under her tender tutelage, it 
goes out into the world with something of her 
strength still imbuing it. But the atmosphere 
of fresh young life in similitude to its own, is 
not alone its breath: vitiated and impure are 
often its moral surroundings, and the corruption 
commences. Through what processes of suf- 
fering, through what purifications, as by fire, 
through what waves of affliction each human 
soul is divested of the se/f which stands between 
it and its Creator, He alone knows. But how 
blessed is that minister of consolation who as- 
sists the struggling development of the more 
beautiful life, who handles gently this gradually 
perfecting leaf, and assists it in the fulfilment 
of its destiny. 

God’s Artists of the Beautiful, ye are those 
who thus reveal Him in his manifold types and 
symbols. God’s ministers of Grace, ye need no 
surplice of white, no church nor altar to attest 
your calling; ye are those who gather human 
souls as falling leaves, spiritualizing them by 
the sweet influences of Christian love, into that 
perfection faintly imaged forth by the symbolical 
“ Phantom Bouquet.” 

“ The Patience of Hope.”’—The Quaker poet 
bas offered the public this religious little vol- 
ume, with an earnest faith in its purity of prin- 
ciple, with an intense appreciation of its excel- 
lence and beauty; refined and spiritualized as 
his own life has grown to be, through suffering, 
he calmly holds the cross in view of those who 
long for a realization of the pure delight of 





































































































































































































































































































communion with the Father; and with child- 
like dependence upon His will waits the frui- 
tion of that hope which sustains the Christian 
traveller—seeivg through the mists and vapors 
of time glimpses of light, such as the Pilgrim 
portrays gleaming from the temple called Beauti- 
ful, hearing through the discords the harmony 
of that Evangel, which has for its initiative, 
* Peace on earth, and good will to men.” 
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Two Books! Thanks to the giver of these 


volumes; may his sorrows be “ phantoms,” and 
his hopes ever wear the crown of “ patience.” 
— California Paper. 


H. L. N. 





COAL BEDS. 


Heath’s mine in Virginia, is represented to 


contain a coal bed fifty feet in thickness ; a coal 
bed near Wilkesbarre, Pa., is said to be twenty- 
five feet thick ; at Mauch Chunk is a coal bed 
forty to fifty feet deep, and in the basin of the 
Schuylkill are fifty alternate seams of coal, 
twenty-five of which are more than three feet 
in thickness. 
tion fourteen hundred feet deep, and contain- 
ing seventy-five alternate layers of coal. 
Whitehaven coal mine in England has been 
worked twelve hundred feet deep, and extends 
a mile under the sea, and the Newcastle coal 
mine in the same country has been worked to 
the depth of fifteen hundred feet, and bored to 
a similar additional depth without finding the 
bottom of the coal measure.— Scientific Amer. 


In Nova Scotia is a coal forma- 


The 
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And the Lord said unto Cain, “ Where is Abel, thy brother?” 
and he said, “I know not. Am I my brother’s keeper?” And 
he said, “ What hast thou done?”—[Meh asitha. ] 


Distiller, vender, guilty pest— 
Where is thy brother-man ? 
Alive or dead, accurst or blest, 
Rubust, or weak and wan? 
When thou shalt be to judgment brought, 
What answer wilt thou plan? 
What deeds are those which thou hast wrought 
Against thy fellow-man ? 
Wilt thou presume to speak a lie, 
And say thou dost not know? 
“ Am I his keeper?” Such reply 
Does deep corruption show. 
“Meh asitha ?” thy reward 
The just Judge will bestow. 


Miser, hoarding earthly store, 
Thy conduct deign to scan ; 

The beggar knocking at thy door— 
Is he thy brother-man? 

Review thy many thousands o’er, 
Devise some generous plan 

To bless them who thy aid implore, 
Thy suffering fellow man. 

“ Am [his keeper?” Dost thou say? 
“Must I donations give? 

I will not give my wealth away, 
’Tis for myself I live.” 

“Meh asitha ?” thy reward 
The righteous Judge will give. 


Murderer bold, thy victim dies— 
His blood profusely ran ; 
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Like Abel’s from the ground it cries ; 
Was he thy brother-man ? 

Canst thou sweet peace of mind enjoy? 
Canst thou feel good and brave? 

Thy Master came not to destroy— 
His mercy seeks to save. 

Where has the trembling spirit fled ? 
Was it prepared to go? 

“His keeper I? ’Tis well he’s dead, 
I deemed him but my foe.” 

Meh asitha ?” thy reward 
The just Judge will bestow. 


Corrupter of the human race, 

In words and deeds profane ; 
Abandoned, unreclaimed by grace, 

Estranged from Christian shame ; 
Seducer of unwary youth, 

Who scorneth that pure light 
That leadeth in the ways of truth 

And dissipates the night; 
Unguarded in thy daily walk, 

Thy darksome, devious way 
Must bring thy captive soul to death, 

And others lead astray. 
“Meh asitha?” thy reward 

The just Judge will repay. 
Carthage, Ind. 


—___—_-~en—__—_ 


J. M. C. 


“IN THE NIGHT SEASON.” 
BY WM. H. BURLEIGH. 


Lord, give usrest! Night’s shadows round us close 
Hushing the tumult of the voiceful Day; 
Over our Souls let Thy divine repose 
Assert its gentle sway. 


The Night is Thine: its skies, above us bent, 
Glitter with worlds all fashioned by Thy hand— 
The radiant Armies of the Firmament, 
Marshaled at Thy command. 


Rank upon rank the shining squadrons press 
Through the far spaces which no eye can scan: 
Thy mercies, Lord! like them are numberless, 
Showered upon sinful man! 


We read Thy record in the starry sky, 
Nor less we trace it in earth’s lowliest flower; 
And, in adoring wonder, magnify 
Thy goodness and Thy power. 


Yet, when we view Thy works, so vast, so fair, 
Till fails our vision in the distance dim, 

“ Lord, what is man,” we sob amid our prayer, 
That Thou shouldst visit him ?” 


Formed in Thine image, with Thy glory crowned, 
Oh! let Thy love our yearning spirits fill ; 
And be our wills, in all life’s changes found, 
Obedient to Thy will! 


EE  —— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InTELLIGENCE.—English advices are to the 
25th ult. 


EnetanpD.—In the House of Lords, the Duke of 
Argyle asked the government to give facilities for 
establishing a ship canal from Lake Erie to the Ot- 
tawa river, for conveying grain through Canada in- 
stead of the United States. 

The Times’ city article says the American news 
was received with surprise and disappointment at the 
removal, owing to Lee’s retreat, of all prospect of a 
termination of the war, and with satisfaction in con- 
templating England’s wisdom in not prematurely 
yielding to recent pressure for a recognition of the 
Confederate States. 
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A resolution was moved in the House of Commons 
on the 20th, declaring that the arrangements made 
with regard to Poland by the treaty of Vienna have 
failed to secure the good government of Poland or 
the peace of Europe, and any further attempt to re- 
place Poland under the conditions of that treaty 
must cause calamities to that country and danger 
to Europe; but the resolution was withdrawn after 
some debate, being opposed by Lord Palmerston and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Russta.—It is stated that Russia admits the six 
propositions of the three Powers, but rejects the ar- 
mistice, saying the repression of the insurrection is 
necessary; an amnesty is offered, and Russia, 
meanwhile, is willing to accept the principle of a 
conference itself, but does not admit the right of all 
the eight Powers who signed the final act of the 
treaty of Vienna to participate in the conference, 
until England, France, Austria, Prussia and Russia 
are agreed. 

The Russian conscription in Wilna, Grodno, 
Kowno, Volhynia, Kiew and Podolia has been post- 
poned. 

An expedition consisting of about 400 Poles and 
some Englishmen landed in Wallachia on the 13th 
ult. The Wallachian authorities and troops had 
been instructed to employ persuasion and avoid a 
conflict of arms; but their conciliatory efforts proving 
ineffectual, a fight took place, lasting some hours, 
and ending in the retreat of the Poles. They were 
pursued, and on the 17th, surrendered. 


Domestic.—An international wheat show is to be 
held at Rochester, N. Y., on the 8th, 9th and 10th of 
next month, under the auspices of the Monroe county 
Agricultural Society. Premiums, varying in amount 
from $10 to $100, are offered for the best and 
second best 20 bushels of white and red winter 
wheat, respectively, and for the best and second best 
two bushels of those varieties and of spring wheat. 
Competitors will be required to furnish samples of 
the wheat in the ear with the straw attached, say 
50 ears ; together with a written statement of the soil, 
method of cultivation, time of sowing, quantity of 
seed sown, and manures, if any, used, with the mode 
and time of application ; also the time of ripening 
and harvesting, the yield per acre, and other par- 
ticulars deemed of practical importance, and the 
name by which the variety is known in the locality 
where it was grown. The prizes are to be given to 
the actual growers, and the wheat receiving them to 
become the property of the Society. 

We have information from Washington that 
Acting Attorney General Coffey has given an opinion, 
in response to an inquiry of the Secretary of War, 
that persons dispatching vessels from our own ports 
in ballast, to neutral ports, with the intent to load 
at such ports and thence run the blockade, are liable 
to punishment as criminals under the act of last sum- 
mer “to suppress insurrection, &c.;” and that such 
vessels, whether actually running the blockade, or 
captured in the attempt after leaving the neutral 
port, or even failing to reach the neutral port, are 
liable to capture as prizes at any time after leaving 
our ports; and that this right of capture imposes on 
U. S. cruisers the duty of capture. 

Gen. Schofield, commanding the Department of 
Missouri, in order to prevent further misapprehen- 
sion as to the scope of the act of Congress forbid- 
ding officers and soldiers in the service of the United 
States to return fugitive slaves, hasissued an order 
declaring that it extends to all troops in that Depart- 
ment, including the enrolled militia in active service. 

The British steamer Peterhoff, respecting: the 
seizure of which considerable interest has been 
evinced both in England and this country, was con- 
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demned as a prize in the U. S. District Court at New 
York on the lst inst. The vessel, when captured, 
was ostensibly bound to the Mexican port of Mata- 
moros, but the Court decided, after hearing the evi- 
dence and the arguments of counsel, that the vessel 
was knowingly laden, in whole or in part, with ar- 
ticles contraband of war, and had them in the act of 
transportation by sea; that the voyage was not 
traly destined for Matamoros, a neutral port, and for 
purposes of commerce, within the authority and in- 
tendment of public law, but was destined for some 
other place, and in aid and for the use of the enemy, 
and in violation of the law of nations; and that the 
ship's papers were false. He therefore decreed the 
forfeiture of vessel and cargo. 


The special agent of the Post Office Department 
at Memphis, after conference with some of the mili- 
tary officers, has expressed the opinion that it will 
be safe and expedient to send Washington and New’ 
York mails to New Orleans by way of the Mississippi 
river. Arrangements have been made for a convoy 
at least once a week from Vicksburg to New Orleans, 
and convoys can be more frequent if required. The 
Postmaster General, it is stated, does not feel quite 
justified, at present, in ordering this service; but if 
correspondents wish their letters to go to New Or- 
leans via Cairo, they may endorse them accordingly, 
and they will be sent at the risk of the writers. 


officers are commanded to aid the constituted 
authorities of the State in the support of the laws 
and the purity of suffrage. The legally appointed 
judges at the polls will be held strictly responsible 
that no disloyal person be allowed to vote, and to 
this end the military power is ordered to give them 
its utmost support. 


Advices from Jackson, Miss., to the 25th ult., 
state that Gen. Sherman had evacuated the town, 
and that it had been destroyed, the only buildings 
left standing being the State House and the Gover- 
nor’s mansion. Johnston's army is said to be a few 
miles west of Meridian, where fortifications have 
been erected, and to intend to make the Mobile and 
Ohio railroad its line of defence, virtually abandon- 
ing most of Mississippi. A strong peace party is 
reported to exist in that State, favorable to a return 
to the Union upon a guarantee of the rights of the 
people, under the Constitution, of persons, property 
and conscience. The removal! of slaves from Mis- 
sissippi to Alabama and Georgia has been carried 
on so extensively that the Governors of those States 
have issued proclamations forbidding their further 
introduction. Gen. Grant has effected a thorough 
system of mounted patrols between Vicksburg and 
New Orleans, which with the gunboats protect the 
vessels on the river. 

Brashear City, Lou., is reported to have been 
retaken by U. S. troops, but no particulars have been 
received, 

Several instances having occurred in which colored 
soldiers of the United States, when taken prisoners, 
are understood to have been either killed or sold 
into slavery, in accordance with a proclamation made 
by Jefferson Davis last winter, the President, on the 
30th ult., issued an order, declaring that it is the duty 
of every government to give protection to its citizens, 
of whatever class, color or condition, and especially 
to its duly organized soldiers; that the law of na- 
tions and the usages of war, as carried on by civi- 
lized Powers, permit no distinction as to color in the 
treatment of prisoners of war; that to sell or en- 
slave any captured person on account of his color, 
and for no offence against the laws of war, is a re- 
lapse into barbarism, and a crime against the hu- 
manity of the age. The government of the United 
States will give the same protection to all its sol- 
diers, and if the enemy shall sell or enslave any one 
because of his color, the offence shall be punished 
by retaliation on the enemy’s prisoners in its pos- 
session. It is therefore ordered that for every U. S. 
soldier killed in violation of the law, a rebel soldier 
shall be executed, and for every one enslaved or 
sold, a rebel soldier shall be placed at hard labor 
on the public works, and continued there until the 
other shall be released and receive the treatment 
due to prisoners of war. 

Our information as to the position and movements 
of the hostile armies of the Potomac is limited, but 
it is believed that Gen. Lee has massed his forces 
near Culpepper Court House, and will perhaps await 
a battle near that place. The exact position of 
Gen. Meade’s army is not made public. On the lst 
inst., a portion of his cavalry, under Gen. Buford, 
supported by artillery, crossed the Rappahannock 
and proceeded towards Culpepper, driving Stuart’s 
cavalry before them. Near Culpepper they en- 
countered a large rebel force of infantry and artil- 
lery, and a fight ensued, lasting for some time, when 
night coming on, Buford retired to a strong position 
near Brandy Station. A rebel cavalry force cap- 
tured a train of sutlers’ wagons near Fairfax Court 
House on the night of the 30th ult., but they were 
recaptured next morning near Aldie, by U. 8S. 


cavalry. 


Military Affairs.—Our latest accounts from Charles- 
ton are to the 29th ult., at which time three iron- 
clad vessels were engaging Fort Wagner. A line of 
batteries had been constructed within 250 yards of 
the fort, and three heavy siege guns had been 
mounted within one mile and a quarter of Fort Sum- 
ter, which were intended to fire upon that. The 
earthworks of Fort Wagner being mainly composed 
of sand, little impression is made on them by shells, 
while strong bomb- proofs protect the garrison. The 
second assault upon this fort was made on the 18th, 
not the 22d, as stated last week. Gen. Gilmore, the 
commander of the army engaged in the siege, ina 
dispatch to Gen. Halleck, states the number of 
killed and wounded in the three actions of the 10th, 
11th and 18th, at 635, and judges that 350 are mis- 
sing ; some other estimates place the number much 
higher. 


Kentucky has been again invaded by a body of 
rebel cavalry, variously estimated from 1500 to 2500 
in number, who appear to have entered from eastern 
Tennessee. On the 28th ult. they attacked a small 
detachment at Richmond, and compelled them to 
fall heek towards Lexington. Martial law was at 
once proclaimed in that city, and all able-bodied 
citizens from 18 to 45 were called out for its defence. 
No attack was made on that place, but a portion of 
the rebels advanced to Paris on the 29th, attacked 
the forces there, and were repulsed. The main 
body is said to have been attacked at Winchester, 
when they retreated southward toward Irvine. A 
fight is reported to have occurred at Lancaster on 
the 31st, in which the rebels lost a number of pris- 
oners. On the same day, a part of their force is 
said to have taken Stanford, but to have been driven 
out again by the Union cavalry, and they were sup- 
posed to be retreating towards the Cumberland 
river. Gen. Burnside issued an order on the 31st, 
declaring the State of Kentucky to be invaded by a 
rebel force with the avowed intention of overawing 
the judges of elections, intimidating loyal voters, 
keeping them from the polls, and forcing the election 
of disloyal candidates at the election on the 3d inst. 
The military force of the government being the only 
one which can defeat this attempt, the State is 
therefore placed under martial law, and the military 








